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there would be no inquiry,' no reflection. Presented facts define the 
lost traveller; the scientist perplexed. They directly determine a 
problem, not a solution. Moreover, the contrast with the total 
reality is a part of the internal content of the given facts, not 
something external or additional. If it is not a part of them, as 
given, then at once they monopolize the whole field; the man is no 
longer a lost soul seeking salvation through reflection. He may 
esthetically enjoy what is before him. It is as good as anything 
else. But if there is thinking, aiming at 'making good,' then 
environment involves the absent as well as the present; and this 
not externally, say from our standpoint as distinct from that of 
the traveller (we recognizing that what he sees has to be pieced 
together with what he does not see), but internally, since rela- 
tion to the absent is an inherent part of the very quality of that 
which is present. In other words, that which is present or given 
is inherently self-discrepant, self-irreconcilable, or actively am- 
biguous, meaning differing things by turns. That which is most 
positive or unquestionable is set in a context, and this context colors 
through and through what is set in it. The absent may deter- 
mine the presented fact, as presented, either from the standpoint 
of ground which has been traversed, with which the present terri- 
tory is continuous— a Hinterland— or from that which the traveller 
wishes to traverse, a foreground. The given, the 'local environ- 
ment,' so to say, is apprehended as a portion of a larger whole in 
which, however, it is disjointed. It is given as an element in a dis- 
ordered reality. And such is the character of all 'facts' about which 
we think. They are pragmatic, 'things done,' but, as yet, badly 
done. 

John Dewey. 
Columbia University. 

REALISM AND OBJECTIVITY 1 

ri THAT realism is in process of rejuvenation is a fact which must 
-*- be apparent even to the casual reader of current philosophical 
discussions. Apparently this fact is due in part to the conviction of 
its advocates that they have finally discovered the fundamental rea- 
son why earlier realisms have gone astray. Although expressed in 
various ways, this ultimate reason is ascribed to the identification, in 
some form or other, of the object of consciousness with consciousness 
itself. In order to attack this subjectivistic bias at its source, Mr. 
G-. E. Moore insists upon the universality of the distinction between 

1 Read at the meeting of the Western Philosophical Association, in Chicago, 
March 30, 1907. 
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quality and the consciousness of the quality ; while Professor Wood- 
bridge urges that all consciousness is a relation or 'continuum of 
objects,' and Dr. Montague finds in 'pan-objectivism' the final cure 
for this hereditary taint of subjectivism. 

As a program for further elaboration this point of view has the 
merit of clearness and definiteness. Consciousness as an entity or 
'stuff' of some sort is incommensurable with other entities and so 
inevitably leads to an opposition which defies all attempts at recon- 
ciliation. It may safely be assumed that this newer realism proposes 
to transfer all that is commonly called the 'content of conscious- 
ness' to the category of objectivity. Even the most private and 
evanescent of feelings are apparently to be distinguished from the 
consciousness to which they appear as objects. However much or 
little this may be deemed a new departure, we may agree that its 
value depends upon the account which it is able to render of ob- 
jectivity. 

Unfortunately, contemporary realism has as yet made hardly 
any serious attempt to give to this doctrine a detailed application. 
In tempting phrase it spreads out before us the philosophic glories 
of the promised land, but with scarce a hint of the barriers that 
intervene. While it is doubtless easy enough to distinguish in a 
formal way between object and consciousness, this distinction by 
itself leaves the concrete problems precisely where they were. This 
contention I shall endeavor to substantiate in connection with two 
of these problems: first, what conception we are to form of those 
objects which are commonly regarded as subjective; and secondly, 
whether the quality cognized in sense perception is or is not numer- 
ically identical with the quality pertaining to the physical object. 

With regard to the first of these problems realism has hitherto 
failed to make itself entirely intelligible. However much we may 
insist upon the proposed extension of the term object, it must be 
conceded that objects fall into two classes, those of which the con- 
ditions coincide with the conditions of consciousness and those which 
exist whether there is an awareness of them or not. To the former 
belong objects such as emotions, reminiscences and volitions. There 
is a sense, however, in which this coincidence of conditions must 
undeniably be regarded by realism as a mere accident. That is to 
say, it must be affirmed that in the case of both kinds of objects it 
is possible to abstract from the fact of awareness without thereby 
necessitating a change in the conception of the object. Or, to put 
it differently, just as it is possible for realism to conceive a world 
of material objects in which the conditions for consciousness have 
somehow failed to become realized, so it must likewise be possible to 
conceive a world which includes emotions and volitions, but without 
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awareness. Such objects, I submit, are meaningless. And if so, the 
reason must be that the relation between awareness and object differs 
in the two cases. This difference, moreover, must lie, it would seem, 
in the fact that in the one case the 'object' depends for its exist- 
ence upon consciousness or awareness, while in the other it does not. 

The second problem concerns the distinction between the actual 
quality of the physical object and the quality that is revealed in 
sense perception. "Whether realism means to affirm or deny this 
distinction is a matter of some uncertainty. On the one hand we 
have the much-emphasized proposition that consciousness is neither 
a substance nor an attribute, but a relation. Unless this, is intended 
to make prominent the immediate or non-representative character of 
knowing, its significance is somewhat difficult to understand. But 
on the other hand we are told that ' it can only be the projection of 
an event on the organism that is the object of a direct perception. ' 2 
The meaning of this bit of philosophic profundity I must leave wiser 
heads than mine to consider. The point that I wish to emphasize is 
that the situation takes on the form of a dilemma. If the distinction 
is denied, the conception of objectivity becomes meaningless; while 
if it is affirmed, we are apparently forced back after all into the 
subjectivism from which it is the function of pan-objectivistic realism 
to provide deliverance. 

As our point of departure we may take the divergence of experi- 
ences which occurs whenever different percipients find themselves in 
the presence of the same physical object. If there is numerical 
identity between the quality of the object and the. quality perceived, 
we are obliged to say that the object possesses simultaneously all the 
qualities revealed in the different perceptions. Or, more specifically, 
we must be prepared to assert that an object may be both red and 
gray, both moving and stationary, both square and oblong, both 
heavy and light; that, in short, our common notions of incom- 
patibility are in the main incorrect. As a reward for our hardihood 
we are indeed enabled, so far forth, to affirm pan-objectivism. But 
the objectivity gained in this fashion is a purely verbal affair ; it is 
obtained through the! tacit assertion of a most thoroughgoing rela- 
tivism, through the repudiation of precisely that fixity of character 
which is necessary to justify the common-sense belief in objectivity. 
An object that possesses this incomprehensible fullness of character 
whereby it is enabled to be all things to all men is merely a name 
for the fact that experience takes place. In reality there are as 
many objects as there are actual and possible perceptions. Ob- 
jectivity no longer involves the correlation and mutual determination 
of qualities, and so retains no significance, save for purposes of 

' Montague, ' Two Recent Views of the Problem of Realism,' this Journal, 
Vol. I., p. 296. 
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mere convenience. When error ceases to be possible an appeal from 
the deliverance of experience is never in order, and the object loses 
forthwith its title to existence. 

If, however, we resort to the second alternative and affirm a 
numerical distinctness between the quality perceived and the quality 
possessed by the physical object, the case is not much mended. 
Prom this standpoint we lose the hope of immediacy which is held 
out to us by the relational view of consciousness. If we still insist 
that consciousness is a relation, it seems that the terms of the rela- 
tion are not the physical objects themselves or their qualities, but 
the qualities that are perceived. We have now two orders of reality 
or of objects, instead of one. The corresponding members of these 
two orders may differ to any extent in quality ; they may even exist 
at widely different periods of time, as in the belated perception of 
defunct stars. And it seems obvious that the question of the rela- 
tion between these two different orders introduces anew, and in 
substantially the same form, the whole problem of dualism or sub- 
jectivism upon which the earlier realisms were wrecked. 

It may be urged, of course, that the dilemma as stated is based 
upon a false disjunction. The proposition that the quality perceived 
and the quality possessed by the physical object must be either 
numerically identical or numerically different, takes for granted 
that the only alternative to the immediacy of nai've realism is some 
form of reduplication. Either the quality of the physical object 
is known in this immediate fashion or the function of knowing ceases 
to be a function and must needs itself become an object. This 
assumption, it may be held, is chiefly responsible for the failure of 
earlier theories, but is repudiated by the newer realism. 

In a sense this objection may be allowed to pass unchallenged. 
The insistence upon numerical difference does presumably attribute 
to the quality as perceived a measure of thinghood to which its 
title is doubtful. Yet this admission does not invalidate the argu- 
ment. That the actual relation of consciousness to its object is of 
one given specific character rather than another, we need not at 
present trouble ourselves either to affirm or deny. What is of more 
immediate concern at this moment is to show that the specific char- 
acter asserted by recent expounders of realism represents on the 
positive side no real advance upon the earlier views; and for this 
purpose the dilemma is useful. It is a sufficiently accurate state- 
ment of the predicament in which these earlier views became in- 
volved. It also states the problem which the newer realism has not 
as yet seen fit to take up with seriousness of purpose. If the rela- 
tion of quality as perceived and actual quality is not such as our 
dilemma implies, what is the true relation? It is surely no suf- 
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ficient answer merely to enter a general denial of the earlier premises. 
The test of sufficiency lies in the solution of that very problem 
which served to show that these earlier premises were inadequate. 

In substance the criticism that I wish to urge is this: (1) The 
extension of the term object to events like emotions and volitions 
fails to account for a difference from other objects which is just 
as vital and just as significant as is the similarity. (2) Until some 
third possibility is demonstrated the alternative between the numer- 
ical identity and the numerical difference of quality perceived and 
actual quality must be presumed to be a genuine alternative, in the 
sense that its significance can not be entirely set aside by merely 
negative criticism. Merely to show that either or both of the alter- 
natives here suggested are untenable does not in itself lead a single 
step in the direction of realism, but leads, if anywhere, to skepticism. 
No doctrine can claim to rank as a constructive view unless it is 
prepared to make a positive statement regarding the relation between 
the quality known and the quality possessed by the physical object. 
No such statement, in unequivocal terms, has as yet been made by 
contemporary realism. Some definite responsibility must be as- 
sumed, some positive theory of objectivity must be maintained. It 
is certainly to be hoped that realism will remain no longer insensi- 
tive to its obligations, nor delay the contribution to the problem of 
knowledge which it has by implication pledged itself to make. 

B. H. Bode. 

University of Wisconsin. 



GARMAN AS A TEACHER 1 

IN considering the sources of Professor Garman's power and in- 
fluence as a teacher it is not possible to separate entirely the 
personal from the professional. If this is possible in any subject it 
certainly ought to be more difficult in the case of a teacher of phi- 
losophy. We may at this time dwell on the purpose and methods of 
his work rather than on the personality that lay behind it, and yet 
it would merely be a question of emphasis. For the determining 
note in Professor Garman's teaching of philosophy was his concep- 
tion of philosophy. It was not for him primarily a subject to be 
studied for its own sake. I might say it was not studied as a sub- 
ject at all. He believed that every man who thinks at all must 
sooner or later face the alternatives which are represented in general 
by a spiritual or materialistic view of the world and of human 
action. He conceived it his task to aid young men in facing the 
1 Read at the meeting of the Western Philosophical Association, Chicago, 
March 29, 1907. 



